








of hands—or in some 
ay and niglit, with double shifts, for | 
months. As it is the custom in Burma to give 
an hour ‘and a half during the course of the day, 
© Jats, a second interval of half-an-hour sbout @ ty 8p OF 
| gice mill working with a single wet of hands for the intermedia 
period would be required to do 14 hours’ actual work. 
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did not continue long in : 
it will not reour, and we find itp 
other industrial © 

















$ “a: 12-hour day if, as we propose, any millowner 
12-hour day is relieved of the necessity of having 


in his mill certified for age oF also rely to 


With a 12-hour day, the women and children 
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"The Act for that year, and it also remains exemp 
can be proved to have worked for 1 longer period, 


again becomes subject to tho provisions of the Act, bat 
fe ‘ve effect On the other hand it is urged that, 4 * 





that in all such cases, and in the case of factor 
! geope of the Act because they have been shown to have 


than four months in one year, the 
as ically the whole of one “4 
if, during that season, it does in fact work 4 


ba having two factories of a similar character, si 
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the other is entirely unrestricted. i 
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and with Indian experience. If he has not already had 


be given an opportunity of secing the work of factory inspection —* 


114, Under the present Act the District Mggistrate is an ex-officio 
i inspector of all factories in his 
gamelan os certain istrict. We are of opinion that ve 

the arrangement should be con- + _ 
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son of 1908-09. In that 
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_ we consider, be unduly optimistic ) 
into force without some temporary friction. 
to its operation beginning a 






—— states in India. en of industries in India, 
yet we ae conscious that there wil bea transition petiod ding Whi 
ser navantages ofthe limitations we propose will be felt, while thei advant- 
— will not then have become apparent. During this period factories 
British India may possibly suffer to some extent from the competition 

of adjacent factories situat in Native States, and not subject to the — 
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in for young persons will, for all practical purposes, 

the economical working of cotton factories to 12 hours a day. 

this would affect adversely te large majority of cotton factories 
until now stuck to daylight, hours and successfully withstood the 

_ temptation to earn larger profits by the introduction of the electric — 

_ Before the practice of working with artificial light became common, ~ 

_ no suggestion was ever made from any quarter that the working hours 

of mills were excessive. On the contrary, evidence from all sides point- · 
ed to the fact that the natural light system was best suited to a country __ 
like India, not only from the point of view of manufacturers | also — 

__- from the point of view of the workers. The Factory Commission of 1890, 
under the Presidentship of such an able and experienced officer as Dr, 
Lethbridge, and having as a member so zealous a champion of the 

_ labourers as the late Mr. 8. 8. Bengali, examined minutely the whole ques- · 
tion of the working hours of the mills. They were assisted in their enquiry _ 
by such local representatives and ardent supporters of the interests of 
the mill-hands as the late Mr. N. M. Lokhandey of Bombay, Mr. Framji 
Manekji of the United Provinces, and Babu Russick Lal Ghose of 
Calcutta. That Commission in fact was appointed with special instruc- _ 
tions to ascertain by means of specially directed*enquiries, conducted 
in the centres of factory labour, the views and requirements of the 
Indian operatives themselves as to the restrictions to be imposed on their 

. labour in factories. They went thoroughly into the question of working 
hours by examining a large number of factories, and workmen, some of 
whom were put forward by the accredited local representatives on the 
Commission in each province; and the Commission recorded the 
conclusion that, “The operatives desired that the prestnt working 

_ day, daylight to dusk, should be continued.” The Commission further 

_ observed :— a pe Sa | 

| We give it as our opinion that there is nothing in the conditions 

~ under which Indian operatives work which calls for any legislative 

_ Testrictions as to the hours an adult male may choose to work. Nor 

_ gan we conceive any condition which can ever call for State interference 

_ in this matter.’ In accordance with this view the Indian Factory Act” i 

__ 9f 1891 contained no provision to limit the working hours of adult males 

directly or indirectly. I may mention here that that Act was 1 
























f bo Hoapross Mill at ore, whose $1 years’ experience na 

~~ Guont of mills and close association with the mil-hands, entitle his opinion 

+o the greatest weight, both advocated working from sunrise to sunset 
reported in the evidenct :—“'He objected to the fixed 12-hour day 
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The tendency to work long hours in the cotton mills in 


began, I understand, in the year 1898, though in Agra it has 
_ for the last 20 years. But the question of the i inatel 
‘ _ im these mills did not seriously attract public 
1905. The Collector of Bombay in his letter 
- Bombay, dated 24th June 1905, 
- qorking hours of which he had ascertained, 
"or more a day and 33 worked 13 hours or mod eye > first 
half of the year 1905. But in June ombay wrote 
that ‘‘ the above figures are now @ A, . J— 
a day are worked from one end of the month to the other.’” ‘A good i 
= Sa happened since 1905 to disturb the Bombay millowner 
: is inclined to work inordinately long houss. And yet 6 months 
ago, when the present Factory Commission was in Bombay, long hours 
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of 20 cotton textile mills in Bombay, whose exact working hours were 
Seertai by the Commission, 1 mill wor day and night with Shang- 
ing shifts. Of fhe remaining 19 only 8 had fixed hours of working a 

the year sound, and all of them worked 13 hours or more every di 
 exclusi i interval, while 1 of them worked 14 hours 






‘they all worked between 13 and 14 hours 

and 12. 

working, which’ is very much fay 
resulted in very long hours being worked in 

most trying part of the year. Thus, out of 10 mills 
of which were ascertained, : 




















he preferred to goon as 
| Gn the jute mills working by shifts and of operatives in eng 
loitering less than the workers in cotton mills, mentioned in” h 

_ geport, further prove the relation between long hours and 1 
But the most notable instance of all is found in the case of the 
workers. Women workers all over the mills in India loiter less than 
“for the simple reason that they work shorter hours, In my hur 
opinion, in India it js the worker who suffers from bad management 
other i « short hours have also reduced the terru 

in the course of the day” has been realized at least in one mill in India, 
andin the face of these facts to go on charging the Indian labourers with 
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refuge of the sweater.” ; Pega sales Beli 
Next to the alleged idle habits of the Indian operative the quality | 

pat. j oe in him which is supposed to 
, epee necessitate these long hours 

is his unskilfulness. That at the commencement of the factory system 















‘of these adverse circumstances any definite opi 
- point at issue is likely to be more dogmatic than sc 
- fully inspected the operatives in over 200 mills in dif 
and, in my opinion, they were all apparently healthy. 
of such inspection, however,I am not prepared to : 
Lieutenant-Colonel Mactaggart does, that there is no physical 
tion among the factory operatives in India. The chief test, in my humble . 
~ opinion, of physical deterioration js diminished power of resistance to » 
di ; — Ay rea eu sR, Pe 
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The Sickness Index, as Dr. Turner of Bombay observed, is the only 
reliable criterion, and accurate evidence on that point is not available, 
Rough and ready statements like “the mill operatives asa class are ' 
_ far more healthy than outside labourers of the same class” or “the mill. 
operativesare of very poor physique and distinctly inferior to the agricul- _ 
tural labourers” are good enough in their way, but are unsuited for any 
scientific conclusions to be based upon. Colonel Mactaggart makes much 
of the absence of skin diseases and of tubercular glands among the” 
operatives as proving their healthiness. To my mind these facts 
do not warrant the inference drawn from then, “I saw several cases of _ 
skin eruptions in very healthy looking children in some of the Calcutta 
jute mills. I am not prepared to say that thereis physical deterioration — 
in these children because they exhibit certain skin eruptions. These skin 
eruptions are well known to medical men as ing to a class 6f skin 
diseases commonly called “Trade Dermatitis.” Many dermatologists _ 
consider that these are all varieties of Dermatitis Veninata, They are : 
purely caused by external irritation from jute or other materials that 
the workers have to handle, and have nothing to do with physical 
terioration. The absence of tubercular glands aguin does not —— 
. indicate, to my mind, the absence of any tendency to tubercular 
affection in the operatives. And the evidence of Major A. Stz 
F.R.C.S., LM.8., Surgeon to the Jamsetji Jejeebho Hospital, disti 
points to the presence of tubercular palke ss — — 
mills, “From my experience at the J. J. Hospital in Bombay, ” gay 
_ Major Street, “Iam sure that tubercular glands of the neck are particn. 
_ larly common in young operatives, and frequently point out ‘to my J 
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‘have not noticed that the operatives were me 
far. ‘There are ‘many reasons that render it di 
Sar observe evidences of physical 
when they are present. These causes 
into (1) the habits ofthe mill operatives, and (2) 
of some of their maladies. Any one 
India, and specially the lower classes in India, 
become when even the slightest illness a⸗ 


— T must confess that these figures 


* Leslie's figures for Bombay are 2 
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~The almost unanimous opinion 
J ee ey eine er tt et 
ioe Tahal! next consider the evidenée’s tothe injury done to the : 
© he influence of tong hours on the supply of recede aggre em! 








— Jong hours in the Indian mills have been established, only i 
last few years. And yet already their evil i ani 
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hows ay will be given any employment. In the large majority of eases f 
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ot the working hours of adult 
the witnesses examined by us were 
either as owners, agents, or 
who favoured a legislative 
males against 103 who were 
were practically unanimous i 
be unreasonable to expect & majority 
ask for legislative interference i 
se a country where a lange number of them reocive Shel : 
calculated on a percentage of production and not of profits. Under 
conditions like these the fact that 16 millowners came forward: to 
advocate legal restriction of adult working hours as against 34 who were 
to it shows the remarkable extent to which the opinion in favour 
of State interference has grown and spread even in quarters where one | 
would expect nothing but the most determined opposition to such a - 
and 49 are against, while among ‘Witnesses unconD' a8 
dustry 30 are for and 20 against State interference. ‘Apart from 
numbers, the advocacy by Messrs, Tata and Sons of Bombay of a — : 
Jegelly restzicted day forall factory workers has i91E seed me, personally, 


with the practicability and reasonableness of the demand. ‘Messrs. 
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|. With that view Ihave very carefully considered the pro- 
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of opinion that the proposals of the majority of the 


|, do no such thing ‘If factory inspection is carefully done the pro- 


posed ‘‘ young persons ” class will afford protection to the young persons 
only The adults will remain where they are, absolutely unprotected. — 
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_ Tt might appear to a casual observer that the restriction on adult 
male labour is a worse handicap on the industry than the indirect 
restriction imposed through the young persons class. But as a matter | 
of fact the young persons class will in the long run crush the Indian 
textile industry in competition with China and Japan. In Japan the 
cotton mills are already working 22 hours a day by two shifts of 11 hours 
each. To compete successfully with Japan our cotton mills may have 
to work equally long hours. If adult labour be restricted by direct * 
legislation, mills could work night and day by two shifts of 12 hours 
each. . : —* 

But if the working hours of mills are to be controlled through the 
young persons class, thon the period between which the members of J 
that class are permitted to be employed must be fixed. According — 
to the proposal of my colleagues that period is fixed between 5-30 A.M... 
and 7 P.M. Ii that proposal is adopted then those mills which are unable 
to work without their young persons will be prevented from working 
night and day with changing shifts. Thus it is evident that for some » 
of the Indian. mills, at all events, the young persons class is a more 
severe handicap than direct adult restriction. But my Colleagues have 
suggested that power mit be vested in the Goyernment of India. to 
extend the hours within which young persons may be employed when- 

r the demands of the manufacturing industry justified such exten- i 
sion. Such power will, of coursé, be only exercised when demand is great 
and the necessity for working the mills for long hours is clearly proved. 


It is exactly at such junctures that the millowner is likely to sweat 
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The proposed. class of young persons will either greatly hamper 
industry by restricting the working hours of mills or where they do 

do that will be ineffectual in preventing the sweating of adult wor 

‘The proposal of my colleagues will impale the industry on the } 1 

a dilemma. A more disastrous proposal it is impossible to think. 

ts Itis proposed that any mill which declares its working ‘hours 

fe a day should be exempted from all obligation to get its y 

examined and certified or to keep a separate: zi 

" And at the same time it is proposed that certe 
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- of the hours of adult labour to the creation of the proposed class of young 

persons. To say that the witnesses did not clearly understand 1 the pe — 
‘put to them is not complimentary to the intelligence of the witnesses 

‘ who appeared before us or to the powers of lucid exposition of the majority ; 
of the members of the Factory Commission, —“ 

xoint was very clearly put to the witnesses and they hor 

stood the intention sigd effact-of the proposal, 
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rk alon en 4 , 
will, And in the ase of the mino 
possess of attending to their household c 
bies will be practically lost. At present, whatever | 
i mill may be, women seldom turn up b 










in of 
many mills the women workers do not take advantage of the 14 hours’ 
gest they are entitled to under the law. They voluntarily give it up 
for the privilege of coming late and going home early. It is one of the 
rules in Switzerland that women workers may either have a long interval 
and work the full number of hours-permitted for women or have a short + 
"interval and go home earlier. The women workers here have unconscious- - 
| Jy adopted the Swiss rule and in most cases have given up their long — 
interval of rest in exchange for a late start and ‘an early finish. The — 
contention that under the proposed rule the hours during which a woman 
will be away from home are decreased rather than increased is a theoreti: · 
“cal statement which does not hold good in practice. Willany manager 
permit a woman spinner, let us say, working in the ring frames, to turn up 
for work at 7 a.m. when the mill starts work at 5-30 a.M. The entrance © 
‘of women into the work of all the departments of a mill will necessarily = 
bring them under stricter discipline as to hours of attendance andso 
forth, and if along with this their intervals which now amount to 14 
hours a day is also cut down to } an hour, their health, their domestic — 
and maternal duties will all be affected at the same time. In general _ 
- gompetition with men if women suffer, they do so from their deficiency 
‘in industrial capacity.and technical skill. And these defects cannot 
‘corrected by longer hours, for long hours and good work arerather a 
| agonistic than concomitant. The proposal of the majority is calculated « 
in my humble opinion to do a great deal of social and physical eviltothe 
women workers without appreciably improving their economic condi 
tion. Women workers in ginning factories which are not under t * 
xactoty Act and whose hours are not restricted are not one bit better — 
off than the women in ginning factories which are under the Act. 
former have to work for 16 and 17 hours a day for their 3 annas, 
the’ latter can earn the same wage in about 12 or 13 hours, wh 
sloulations can be proved to be equal to 
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making women work in factories at night are very great, a 
proposal to employ them,at night is made, sufficient justifica 

_ to be shown. Now, what are the grounds on which the proposabis. 

“It is stated that the Scie sone Se chi Seebeck eat’ 


work in them is both easy and adapted for women, and that if women 
fare prohibited from working at night it will be difficult or almost 
impossible to find men to work at night in # e ginning 











a day. The jump is den nigh | 


injury great. In my humble opinion 


who is about to attempt to do twice the amount of 








to go inside not altogether clean latrines when urinal would have — 






















against the occupier of the factory when the question of the 
Gbility fpr the insanitary condition of the Intrines was still » subjeot 
of controversy between the millowners and the unicipality. The 
subject is, however, one;which cannot be left to be fought out between 
these. contending parties. In my opinion some definite rules ought to ‘ 
ge be made and strictly enforced by the Local Governments. Isee no » 
‘season why mills situated within municipal areas with a drainage system 
‘on the water carriage principle, should not be compelled to connect — 
their latrines with the town drainage system with efficient angen 
. for flushing. ‘And in this connection, although Ihave no int ion of 
iosenting from the proposal of calloagus, thsi wi deh. 


do not at present possess, to insist on separate urinal accommodation — 
wherever it is considered necessary. To insist on separate urinal 
Jeommodation in an isolated ginning factory situated in the middle of up- 
country, fields: will no doubt be a vexatious proceeding. But to 
compel the operatives in a large .mill, say for instance in ‘Bombay, — 


4o all the injurious influences of excretal emanations, seems : 
risks rather unnecessarily. At least, my sanitary conscience — 
asainst it. Lonly mention these facts in order that Local Govern- — 
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{inspectors in securing the due ) 


cuestions for the Representatives of Local Governments 
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F Hin pm rtm rs Ts itdesirable that the Factory Inspectors should should be recruit” 

i Tg tien aaa ENR in the alternative, they should be trained there? — 

fe . Is the present establishment adequate ? If not, what additions are considered, neoes- * 
Eee sxcy in order te bring it up toa proper strength ? 

eek 4. It has been ar inti gn ne el 
_ tralised, and that the di and sapreme control chould ‘bo vostel! in the Department of i 


and Industry. Is this suggestion approved 
—— 83* athe Peuldren in faotoris, or should 

















— — and should the Medical be 
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» Indian Medical Service, or 3 
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Questions for Factory-owners, Agents, Managers, etc. 
1. Will the names of the factories you also the numbers of 
—— 75 represent ; 

ih many days in each daring he at 10 yas och of 
—2* y, and t the average daily nuinber number of hour 
Mist 10-year peciod? 
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to exaggerate 
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of the factory shall be liable to fine 
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Sections 17, 21, and the ms 
eg pcm ——— 
section 18, sub-section (1), clauses (b), (c), and (d), be held by the courts to be 
“* consistent with the Act,’’ ‘To remove any doubt on this point, we have drafted sections 17, 
21, and 2, wl ecto 3, vbarcton (1) (2), (a (0, rire for the ae ot ples * 
dealing with these matters. ection 17 is based on section 1 of the English Act. 
SRP iy ash Pa e 
‘Section 19-—Sco paragraph 94 of report ana section 94 (3) of the English Act. 
Section 20—See paragraph 96 of report and section 94 (1) of the English Act, sec 
nines cece ection werent kone oars 
—— am Ro straw ek f 
scale in special localities. : — 
Section 23,—See paragraph 101 of report and section 16 (2) of the English Act. 
Section 24,—See paragraph 100 -of report snd sentiont Id. of the Engiiah “Acti: ie 


Section 25.—The section — ign ae fm apo te 
Government of India on 25th May 905. Py ; 


Section 26,—This in Section 8 Af the present: Act, but we p et eaten he 

to women and female young persons because we consider — 

danger in ¢ — —— wot oh ete 
— — 

























The Scientific section will —— with = — 
——— connected with Letters, 
The industrial section will be made up of all the products, et 
teil, both indus nd agile tural. maby 
Steps lade ann, metal fully complete the s 
_ with fancy nes, metallurgy, machinery, e 
- and mechanical eal locomotion 























_ The further contains special ‘Bxhibitions, temporary — 
Gre Fetes. ani Horticultural Shows ; — Conferences, Artistic and — 
ied The Executive —— also propose to oxganise — the Banton 
ie "popular games and competitio ns. — 
— Furthermore, like at other Exhibitions, ——— will be oa 
wherein the works and productions of a same country will be divided — a 
ps and classes classes according to a system of general classification. be 


: ‘Exhibition will cover a total area of about two. hgndred acres, a large, of 
son of which will be reserved to the Foreign Sections. The installations . 

_ will be connected with the Belgian State Railway, so as to bring all exhibits up 
required boty on rail tracks laid dowa in the Halls and ground. { 


"Phe principal Palace and the Halls of the Exhibition ‘will be built of iron 
—— with hard materials: the roofed surface — to at least one 
: € fifty thousand square metres. | 
The Gallery will include numerous —— in operation 
under: ea a * 
Avast park, in which attractions will soatter in al aiention, wil 
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